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ADVERTISEMENT. 
As it is now the faſhion to pay little regard to 


anonymous publications, ſome may be apt to won- 
der that the Author of the following Letter has 


not ſubſcribed it with his name. He is neither 


afraid nor aſhamed to own his work, but has 
reaſons for chuſing to remain unknown. He can 


however ſafely declare, that he has no pecuniary 
intereſt to ſerve. If arguments are rational and 
valid, they will ſupport themſelves ; if they are 


not, it muſt be a feeble aſſiſtance indeed which 
they can derive from a name or title of what 
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SIR, 
HAVE lately peruſed Baron Dilaſtate's Re- 


marks on your Letter to Sir Robert Barker, 


and George Stacpoole, Eſquire, on the ſubject of 


General Inoculation; and ſome obſervations having 
occurred on the peruſal, I take the liberty of com- | 


municati ng them to you. 


Tux 3 who ſupport the Society for 


general inoculation, and the gentlemen who are 
employed by them in the capacity of phyſi- 
cians, profeſs humanity to be the motive of their 


conduct ; Baron Dimſdale, one of the gentlemen 


who chject to the propriety of that inſtitution, 
| profeſſes 
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profeſſes it to be the motive of his; and it is 


* they are all ſincere in their — 


Mx s opinions ; will after, but WIR opportu- 
nity of knowing, and ability of judging, are ſup- 


poſed to be equal, that opinion which cannot be 


ſuſpected of being influenced by intereſt, will have 
moſt weight with thinking and impartial perſons. 
Your opinion has been declared in favour of the 


Society, but you can have no intereſt in making 


the declaration. If inoculation once becomes fa- 
miliar to the poor, it will ſoon be a matter of no | 
difficulty to the rich; the attendance of a faſhion- 
able inoculator, or even of a common phyſician, 


will not any longer be deemed neceſſary, but the 


whole management of the affair be confided to the 


tamily Ps: 


WuHoEvER 8 or hinted the preſent 
ſueceſsful method of inocnlation, Sutton and Dimſ- 
dale were certainly the firſt who introduced it into 
general uſe; they did an eſſential ſervice to man- 
kind, and they received, in return, the thanks, the 
applauſe, and indeed the more ſubſtantial favours 
of the Public. Pity would it be, if either of thoſe 
7 gentlemen, 


}A 
gentlemen, or any other perſon, who has had ex- 
tenſive opportunities of obſerving the benefit of 
the practice, ſhould, from any private motive, wiſh 
to confine to the rich a bleſſing which on the con- 
227 oP __ to aft wood poor to obo” 

Tun E e of the Socket ales their 
E principally on two poſitions: 


| Firſt Tu ar, ſince the introduction of inocula- 
tion, the mortality of the ſmallpox in London has 
increaſed; whence they infer, that, although an 
advantage to individuals, it has been an injury to 
the community; and that if it has diminiſhed the 
number of ſubjects among the rich, it has been a 
means of I „ amoby the 5 


e Tn⸗ no man, for the benefit of him- 
ſelf, or of any perſon he means to ſerve, has a right to 
do an act which may poſſibly be injurious to others. 


PrxHaPs, by an impartial examination of 
theſe poſitions, the Public may be enabled to form 
a more competent judgment, than has yet been 
formed, of the — or N of ſup” 
porting the Society. 


| To 
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To prove that fewer perſons died of the ſinall- 
' pox in London, in proportion to the ſum total of 
deaths in certain periods of years before the in- 
troduction of inoculation, than in certain ſimilar 
periods ſince, tedious tables of calculations, formed 
on the bills of mortality, have been repeatedly 
produced; but by them nothing has 1 9 
deciſive to the Point, in 2 28 N | 


Trat fewer — of the ſmallpox in 
London in proportion to the hole number of 
deceaſed in forty years precedent to the uſe of 
inoculation, than in forty years ſucceeding it, 
may be true; but by no means proves a leſs fre- 
quency. or fatality of the diſeaſe, among a given 
number of ſubjects at one time than at the other. 
That there were 600 ſmallpox deaths out of 
10, oo0 total apparent deceaſe per annum, in the 
firſt ſeries. of years, and 1, 00 ſmallpox deaths 
out of 10, ooo total apparent deccaſe in the ſecond, 
may be true; but does not demonſtrate that out 
of Goo, ooo people the diſtemper deſtroyed in one 
period 600, and in the next 1,000: on the contrary, 
no certainty appears but that the difference may 
be owing to an increaſe of inhabitants, and that 
— city contained during one __ years 600,000, 

| and 


* 1 » 
and in the other forty years a million: the bills 
of mortality indeed indicate no ſuch increaſe, 
which is a circumſtance ſurpriſing and unac- 
countable. The bills for the five years 1701. — 
1705, amounted to 105,453, thoſe for the five 
years 1710,—1714, to 113,277, and thoſe for the 
five years 1771,—1775, only to 110,887 ; yet 
that there muſt have been a very great addition 
to the numbers of London within the preſent 
century, will be allowed by every thinking man 
who finds no viſible diminution of population with 
ſuch a prodigious augmentation of building *. 
Some have attributed this circumſtance to a 
greater degree of ſalubrity in the air, reſulting 
from the improvements of the city, and to a 
greater proportion of lives preſerved by diſcove- 
ries in the art of phyſic. This ſuppoſition ſeems 
feaſible at firſt ſight, and undoubtedly both theſe 
cauſes have had their effect, but man is not im- 


In the 10 years, 1734,—-743z both incluſive, there died 
271,924, a far greater number than died in any 10 years before 
or ſince; yet no reaſon can be given why London was more 
populous then, than before or after. But it is well known that 
the city was unhealthy during that period, and that an unuſual 
proportion died under two years of age; in five of thoſe years 
theref died above 10,000 * per annum: the uſual number 


is about 7. or ee 
B | mortal; 
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mortal; thoſe who did not die at thirty or forty, 
muſt die at ſeventy or eighty; and as the number 
of people gradually ingreaſed, there muſt have 
been a gradual increaſe of deaths in the more ad- 
vanced ages. It may indeed be objected, that the 
abovementioned improvements and diſcoveries 
are of recent date, and were made ſuddenly ; con- 
ſequently thoſe who were reſcued by them from 
premature death, have not yet died the death of 
nature: how far this opinion is right, time muſt 
manifeſt. 


SoM E have endeavoured to account for this diſ- 
parity between the number of recorded deaths, 
and the augmented number of people, by ſuppo- 
ſing that many of the opulent, retiring in chroni- 
cal diſeaſes, for the benefit of air, or medicinal 
waters, die in the country. The diſparity how- 
ever ſeems too great to be effected by this means; 
the proportion of thoſe retiring to the country 
and dying there, cannot be very conſiderable ; 
themyſtery indeed appears at preſent inexplicable; 
but endeavours to explain it might be worthy the | 
attention of the curious *. | 
. | DA ADMITTING 


* I claim not the merit of ſtarting this PR of an increaſed 
population in London as a novelty; it has been hinted by others, 


particularly 
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ADMIT TING, however, that a greater number 
of ſmallpox deaths among an equal number of 
people have really occurred ſince, than before the 
introduction of inoculation, that fact does not by 
any means criminate the practice. | 


S1NncE the improved mode of treating the na- 
tural diſeaſe has taken place, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
more mortal than before, and therefore the num- 
ber of ſick, as well as the number of dead, muſt 
have been augmented ; but that either has been 
augmented by inoculation there is no poſitive 
proof, nor even reaſon to believe. There are 
other and obvious cauſes of the augmentation : 
the dread of every evil is diminiſhed by habit ; the 
diſeaſe has been ſo long exiſtent in the metropolis, 
that it is become familiar to the inhabitants, and 
they are conſequently leſs cautious of avoiding it. 


particularly by yourſelf in your Medical Memoirs, and by a 
writer who ſigns J. S. in a periodical work publiſhed a few years 
ago, under the title of the Monthly Ledger, that writer has ſaid 
much on the ſubject, and with confiderable force of argument; 
but I think his reaſoning is not quite concluſive. 

The number of deaths by the meaſles, as you juſtly obſerve, 
has advancedin proportion with the number of deaths by the ſmall- 
pox; but the meaſles cannot have been affected by inoculation. 


B 2 | | The 
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The increaſed eaſe of communication between 
=. the countries and the city, invites thither! an 
equally increaſed proportion of both perpetual 
and temporary reſidents; and the ſubjects among 
© theſe are ſurely as liable to receive infection from 
patients in the natural diſeaſe, as from patients 
under inoculation, 


TRE ingenious authors of the Monthly Re- 
view, in their account of Dr. Watkinſon's Exami- 
nation, Oc. Vol. LVI, page 482, attribute the in- 
creaſe in the {ſmallpox article in the bills of mor- 
tality, to this ſuppoſed aggreſſion of people. The 
« moſt important argument,” {ay they, “ and what 
« we think tolerably deciſive in exculpating ino- 
« culation, is drawn from a review of the bills 
4 of mortality as far back as the year 1629, a q 
century before the introduction of that practice; jy 
« by which it appears, that the proportion of 
« deaths by the ſmallpox has been increaſing in 
« gradual progreſſion ever ſince that time, except- 
ing indeed for the four laſt years in which it 
has decreaſed: during a very conſiderable part 
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of this period, therefore, we muſt look for ſome 
« other cauſe of the increaſed mortality of the 
2  Imallpos. 1 in London ; and we may reaſonably 

© conclude 
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« conclude that this cauſe, whatever it be, would 
« operate equally ſince the introduction of inocu- 
lation as before. What this cauſe is, Dr. Wat⸗ 
« kinſon has not attempted to aſcertain, —We 
think the prodigiouſly increaſed conflux of freſh 
people out of the country, whole fears of the 
e ſmallpox have been conquered-by ſtronger in- 
« citements of pleaſure or intereſt than their an- 
* ceſtors felt, will go a great way towards ac- 
counting for the fact. 


Baron DIMSDALE, after pointing out ſome 
unimportant miſtakes in Dr. Watkinſon's calcula- 
tions from the bills of mortality, does not deny 
the abovementioned increaſe of ſmallpox deaths 
previous to the introduction of inoculation. © How- 
« ever,” ſays he, © I do not deny that ſmallpox 
has been an increaſing article before the com- 
« mencement of inoculation ; yet, not regularly 
< progreſſive, as has been aſſerted, which may be 
« obſerved by conſulting table 1.” —Obſervations, 
p. 101. Indeed he could not deny it, for that 
table (Vid. Obſervations, p. 98.) ſufficiently de- 
monſtrates it. For the ten years 1657,—1666, + 
the total of ſmallpox deaths was 7472 ; for 
the ten years 1667,—1676, it was 12,127'; for the 

ten 


L J 


ten years 1677,—1686, it was 17,736. The years 
from 1686 to 1701 do not appear in the table. 
For the ten years 1701, — 17 10, the total was 
12,548; for the ten years 1711,—1720, it was 
I9, 5 30. Inoculation was introduced about 17 22. 
For the ten years 1721,—1730, the total was 
23,044; for the ten years 1731,—1740, it was 
20,592; for the ten years 1741,—1750, it was 
18,533; for the ten years 1751,—1760, it was 
20,617; and for the ten years 1761,—1770, it 


Was 24,234: 


THE firſt poſition then I think muſt be given 
up, as too frail a foundation for a ſuperſtructure of 
valid argument againſt the practice. 


T x ſecond poſition militates againſt many pro- 
ceedings univerſally allowed and approved, as 
much as againſt inoculation. To this poſition, the 
doctrine of preferring a greater certain good to a 
leſſer contingent evil has been properly oppoſed, 
as a doctrine which is not objected to in other caſes. 

The infliction of puniſhment on murderers and 
thieves, is indifputably neceſſary to the peace of 
ſociety; but through the fallibility of human 
judgment, puniſhment deſigned only for the guilty, 

is 
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is ſometimes unhappily inflicted on the innocent. 
Every poſlible precaution however in every caſe 
ſhould be taken, to preclude even unintentional 
harm to our fellow-creatures. 


Bur if this poſition is permitted to operate 
againſt the practice in one inſtance, it muſt 
likewiſe operate againſt it in another. If the 
Society's inoculations are condemned, Baron 
Dimſdale's, mentioned in his Thoughts, p. 32 and 


33, as conducted under his own direction in the. 


town of Hertford in 1770 and 1774, will not 
ſtand exculpated. Hertford and Ware are large 
towns, are ſaid to be only two miles diſtant, 
and have a continual and conſiderable intercourſe 
between them, and a connexion with the vil- 
lages of an adjacent populous country. When 
Baron Dimſdale inoculated 120 patients at Hert- 
ford in 1774, there muſt be a large number of 
ſubjects in Ware; for by your account, which is 


not controyerted by the Baron, there were eighty 


natural ſmallpox deaths at that town in 1777, for 
which, rating the fatality at the higheſt eſtimation 
of one in five, there muſt have been 400 ſick, be- 
ſides all that were afterwards inoculated. What- 
ever reſtrictions might be impoſed by the Baron, 

: thoſe 


ON 
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thoſe who know any thing of the conduct of the 
vulgar, muſt know that the inoculated and their 
friends, if not under inability from illneſs or local 
confinement, would continue their cuſtomary com- 
munication of buſineſs or pleaſure with their 
tradeſmen or acquaintance #. Now, if it be cri- 
minal to inoculate in London, becauſe inoculation 
may probably ſpread the diſeaſe, it could not be 
leſs criminal to inoculate in Hertford, where there 


was an equal probability of ſpreading it; and any 


family which might loſe a relation by the means 
might juſtly fay, it is no ſatisfaction to us that 
fifty lives have been ſaved by a procedure from 
which we have ſuffered ſo ſeverely 4. 


i 
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* Every body knows this to be the caſe in the natural ſmall- 
pox ; the common people do not ſuffer the danger of communi- 
eating it to others, to prevent them from going where they are 
diſpoſed to go. | f 

+ Vide Dimſdale's O/erwations, p. 118. Thoſe who were 


reſident on the ſpot, can beſt tell, whether the Hertford inocu- 


lations in 1770 and 1774 produced any ſuch melancholy con- 
ſequences as above- hinted: I apprehend they did not, as the 

adverſaries of the practice are always ready enough to publiſh | 
any thing which they think may injure its cauſe. I have no 
intention to cenſure Baron Dimſdale for the Hertford inoculations; | 
if the artificial diſeaſe had not been brought thither, the natural 


one 
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Bu r this Hertford inoculation, it may be ſaid, 
was a public affair, and viſits to the infected place 
might on one hand have been refrained, and ad- 


mittance to the Pa err. on the other re- 
fuſed. That uss might « as in a great meaſure 


is certain; but that Ri would de- is, as has 
been already obſerved, highly improbable; and if 
any were injured by careleſsneſs, the inocu- 
lation muſt become originally chargeable with 


the injury. But a caſe yet ſtronger is ſuppoſe- 


able. A traveller, a ſtranger, totally unacquainted 
with Baron Dimſdale's proceedings, might come 
to Hertford, a town full of contagion, might lodge 
there, contract the diſeaſe, proceed to his home 


in the county of Nothamptan or Leiceſter, fall 


one would fon * come: I am l informed, that from 
time immemorial it has made its regular ſs through the 
town once in five or fix years, with its ml Ou The Baron 
himſelf (Thoughts, p. 33.) indeed confirms this circumſtance : 
I verily believe,” ſays he, that within theſe ten years not fix 
« perſons have died in Hertford of this diſeaſe; whereas, before 
& the practice was ſo generally adopted, the ſmallpox has fre- 
« « quently been epidemic, and deſtroyed a great number of the 
« inhabitants; beſides i injuring the market and trade of the town 
4% for a confiderable time.“ Could the ableſt advocate of inocu- 
lation have {xd a ſtronger thing in its favour? N 
TEES e ſick, 


- 
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lick, die, and propagate the infection through a 
whole village, part of whoſe inhabitants might 
die alſo. It really would not be amiſs for the 


Baron to conſider, on his ow" pripciples, who in 


ſuch a caſe muſt be ffœ primary Wor of the ac- 
cumulated miſchief, © and how far he is juſtified 
«in a mode of practice fo Fatal to the lives of 
« others. * | 
THE Society inoculates a few patients in a 
neighbourhood, without that neighbourhood's 
conſent ; the Baron inoculates a town without 
the conſent of travellers who ignorantly or neceſ- 
farily paſs through it. The neighbourhood and 
the traveller both ſuſtain damage from the re- 
ſpective inoculations, and ſure it will not be eaſy 
to decide which is the moſt criminal *, JN 
Sa I 
* Baron Dimſdale is not quite explicit reſpecling the caſes of 
Mr. Penruddock's and Lady Cornwallis's ſervants (Vide his OB 
ſerwations, p. 60. 62.) whom he invited Dr. Watkinſon to viſit, 


in a confluent ſmallpox caught from inoculated patients ; he does 
not ſay whether thoſe ſervants choſe to remain in their reſpec- 


tive families, and run the hazard of the natural diſeaſe; orwhether 


they would willingly have abſented themſelves from their ſer- 
vices for a time, and were refuſed leave of abſence; or whether 


they 


E 1 


Ix ſhort, the diſcovery of inoculation is a diſco- 
very by which many thouſands of lives have been 
and may be ſaved; but, like other great benefits, 
it may include a ſmall portion of evil, which evil 
mult be tolerated, or the uſe of the good be im- 
practicable to any conſiderable extent. 


BEFORE inoculation, however, is poſitively | 
chargeable with evil, it ſhould be remembered, 
that whenever an individual dies under the pro- 
ceſs of the artificial diſeaſe, or by the natural diſ- 
eaſe contracted from it, there cannot poſſibly be 
a certainty that ſuch individual would not have 
died of that natural diſeaſe had inoculation never 


| 


exiſted. 


THz objections to the Society's practice I ap- 
prehend will appear much leſs valid, when a cir- 
cumſtance is properly conſidered which ſeems not 
to have been made an object of conſideration. 


they were defirous of being inoculated, and could neither afford 
the expence, nor obtain the operation gratis. Suppoſing one of 
theſe the real caſe, he ſnould look at home, and remember who 
thoſe patients might thank for having the ſmallpox. 
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PART 1A L inoculation, or inoculation without 
general conſent in a place where the ſmallpox 
was totally unknown, or had not exiſted for half 
a century, would certainly be highly reprehen- 
ſible ; but London is not ſuch a-place : the natu- 
ral diſeaſe is there a perpetual reſident, and all 
the opponents of the Society may be ſafely chal- 
lenged to point out any one particular diſtrict, 


however ſmall, through which, in the ſpace of 
three or four years, it does not make its progreſs. 


Now, this admitted, the very worſt inoculation | 


'cando is to accelerate its coming, where it other- 


wiſe would inevitably have come in a few years, 
perhaps in a few months, or even in a few weeks. 


BUT inoculation in this caſe has its advantages. 


Firſt, With regard to anticipating an epidemic 


conſtitution of air; and ſecondly, with regard to 


diminution of infecting matter. Suppoſing the 


exiſtence of an epidemic conſtitution, or, in other 
words, a time in which the body is prediſpoſed 
for the reception of variolous effluvia, or in which 
their operation produces a ſpecies of pox uncom- 

monly malignant; ; if this epidemic conſtitution 
be anticipated by InoCulation, fewer of thoſe who 
3 7 n 
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diſapprove of the operation, or are improper ſub- 
jects for it, will receive the diſeaſe, than would 
have received it in the courſe of nature K. 


Tr the inoculated ſmallpox is contagious 
as well as the natural, cannot nor need not be 
denied ; if it was not contagious, it could not be 
communicated, nor indeed could it be any longer 
the ſame diſeaſe : inoculation alters the degree 
only, not the quality +. But that the inoculated 
{mallpox is leſs likely to extend infection than the 
natural, is indiſputable. That the quantity of 
effluvia is proportioned to the number of puſtules, 
is a poſition univerſally allowed; even Dimſdale 
himſelf admits it J. One hundred inoculated pa- 


* That there is an epidemic conſtitution of air, I think ex- 
perience clearly evinces, and on no other principle can the pe- 
riodical return of the natural diſeaſe in great towns, at the diſtance 
of five, fix, or ſeven years, be ſo eaſily accounted for. 

I That part of the controverſy between the Doctors Dimſdale 
and Watkinſon, in which the former attempts to prove the ſmall- 
pox communicable by inoculated patients, and his conſequen, 
invitations to the latter to view perſons to whom it had been 
communicated by ſuch patients, are frivolous. 

_ Vide Thoughts, p· 25. | 


| tients, 
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NF tients, under the modern regimen, will ſcarcely 
have an hundred puſtules each on an average, or 
ten thouſand in the whole ; the miſerable body 
of a confluent patient is covered with indiſtin- 
guiſhable millions. But it will be ſaid, the eon- 
- fluent patient is confined to his chamber; the ino- 
_ . culated one is abroad in the ſtreet, obvious to the 
f approach of every paſſenger. So much the worſe 
in the former caſe, and ſo much the better in the 
latter. The confluent patient's chamber if he 
dies muſt be thrown open, and a ſtream of ma- 
lignant particles, in their higheſt ſtate of energy, 
diſperſed at once among the neighbourhood ; the 
confluent patient if he lives muſt come out ſome 
time or other, and in general he will come out 
much too ſoon, an obj ect of diſguſt and terror, 
deformed by the violence of the diſtemper, and 
loaded with its contagion. The inoculated pa- 
tient is almoſt perpetually in the air, the action 
of which will gradually diſſipate the effluvia ex- 
haling from his body, and prevent their accumu- 
lating in his garments; conſequently he can be 
capable of retaining but a very inconſiderable 
portion of infection. A confluent patient, I ap- 
prehend, might communicate the diſeaſe by the 
Nr: wes be de moſt 
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moſt inſtantaneous interview; the inoculated pa- 
tient, ſhould ſuppoſe, could communicate it only by 
an approximation of ſome conſiderable duration.” 
 ApMITTING what has been often aſſerted, that 
fear, by acting on the nervous ſyſtem, ſometimes 
produces the ſmallpox, the natural diſeaſe muſt he 
infinitely more miſchievons than inoculation ;-the 
confluent ſubject walks the ſtreets, as before 
| hinted; imprinted with alarming tokens of his 
dangerous condition, ſo viſible and peculiar as'not 
to be miſtaken; the*inoculated ſubject has at moſt 
| only a few puſtules not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
common pimples but by : a cloſe n and | 
often he has none * —— 


RESIDES the mildneſs of the diſeaſe, the arti- 
ficial ſmallpox can boaſt another ſuperiority over 
the natural, in the ſhortneſs of its duration. When 
a family is inoculated all at once, the whole affair 
will be over in a fortnight ; when the diſtemper 
proceeds by common contagion, it will laſt ſix or 
ſeven weeks, perhaps eleven or twelve; the worſt 
ſpecies, it is well known, comes not to its criſis 


wn leſs than twenty days, and to this when the 
time 
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time of recovery 1s. added, and one ſubject is ſup- 
poſed to fall eight or ten days after another, no 
great number of perſons in a houſe will be ne- 
ceſſary to produce the abovementioned continu- 


ance: and what holds reſpecting a ſingle family, 


will hold yet more ſtrongly veſpecting a diſtrict, 
L appeal to every perſon who, is a ſmallpox ſub- 
jet, and an objector: to the practice of inocula- 
tion, whether he would not rather chuſe to have : 
his neighbourhood. cleared at once in a month, 
than to be within the reach of that infection, 
ſometimes here, ſometimes there, for half a year? 
In the one caſe, he might quit his reſidence, or 
confine himſelf to it, or uſe various precautions 
which he could not conveniently uſe in the other, 


Tux anti-inoculiſts, if Baron Dimſdale can be 
properly ſo termed, for he does not diſapprove of 
his own practice, triumph much on a confeſſion 
of Dr. Watkinſon, ( That the phyſicians to the So- 
ciety inoculate in narrow ſtreets, in little courts, 
and in the midſt of thoſe who have not had the 
« diſeaſe; and even on ground floors, where a 
c“ number of children continue to play during the 
| « courſe of * illneſs: in * where the inter- 


« courſe 
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« courſe between the well and the ſick is una- 


« yoidable, and without taking the leaſt care to 
prevent the infection from ſpreading.” 


THESE narrow. ſtreets and little courts, if 
they could boaſt a total exemption from the na- 
tural diſeaſe, would doubtleſs be very improper 
places for the practice of inoculation ; but ſooner 
or later the natural diſeaſe will moſt aſſuredly 
viſit them; and the children of their inhabitants, 
when actually under, or at leaſt when juſt reco- 
vered from it, will as aſſuredly play with their 
companions : and where, in this caſe, can be the 
difference between an epidemic produced by ino- 
culation in June 1779, and an epidemic produced 
by natural contagion in June 1780? There is 
{ſurely no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the ſubjects who 
contract it in one caſe, would not have contracted 
it in the other. 


Tux univerſal prevalence of the natural ſmall- 
pox in London at all times, is indeed but too ſelf- 
evident; but if proof of the fact were needed, 
ſuch proof might eaſily be deduced from Baron 
Dimſdale's own aſſertion. He aſſerts ( Obſerva- 
tions, page 124-) that the annual number of ſmall- 
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pox deaths for ten years is about 2300, and con- 
ſequently, allow ing one inſtance of fatality in ſix 
inſtances of infection, that 14, ooo perſons per an- 
num paſs through the diſeaſe; 17, ooo he admits 
to be the number annually born, and ſuppoſes 
that near half of theſe die every year, under two 
years of age, of diſeaſes peculiar to infancy. The 
whole increaſe of London, by births ſurviving 
the aforeſaid age, or at leaſt a number equal there- 
to, viz. about 8500, muſt therefore inevitably be 
natural patients within the year, together with 
5500 of the ingreſſors; and the ſum total of thoſe 
ingreſſors, if it can be aſcertained by the bills of 
mortality, does not much exceed that number *. 
Now, if out of 17,000 births and 5533 ingreſſors, 
amounting in all to 22,533 perſons; 8500 die un- 
der two years of age of diſeaſes peculiar to in- 
fancy, and - 14,000 paſs through the ſmallpox, 
amounting in all to 22,500, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that there are in London any conſiderable 
number who are not, ſooner or later, patients in, 
the natural diſeaſe ; and of courſe it is difficult 
to conceive how inoculation can poſſibly render 


* The bills make the medium of deaths for the ten. years 
1766, —1775, 22,533, 17,000 a ſuppoſed medium of births de- 
ducted, leaves $533 for the ſum total of incomers. ; 


that 


* 
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that diſeaſe more prevalent than it otherwiſe 
would be. 


TRE whole of the matter ſeems to be this, 
about 14,000 ſubjects now naturally ſicken *, and 
about 2300 die; were the practice of inoculation 
univerſally to obtain, the number of artificially 
ſick would probably, for ſome years, be nearly the 
"1 fame, but the inſtances of mortality would ſoon 
be diminiſhed, perhaps to one or two in a thouſand. 


BARON DIMSDAL E, however, in another place 
( Thoughts, page 44.) ſeems to think that there 
is always exiſting in London a kind of principal 
ſtock of ſmallpox ſubjects, which is continually 
added to and taken from in an equal proportion, 
and among which the ſphere of infection would 
be extended by inoculation. This principalſtock 
he ſuppoſes to be large indeed |—he opines, but 
gives no reaſon for his opinion, that only one in 
eight of thoſe who have not had the diſeaſe is 
annually ſeized with it; conſequently he ſays, if 
15,264 paſs through it in a year, there will re- 
main 122,112; but here he is miſtaken, for he 
This is ſpoken in the groſs, not diſtinguiſhing the ſmall pro- 
portion of perſons at preſent inoculated. 
D 2 multiplies 
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"multiplies the 15,264 by 8, and if the ſaid 15,26, 
or one eighth is deducted, only ſeven eighths, or 


106, 848 can remain. This, however, is an error 


of ſmall importance; the calculation on the whole 
muſt be immenſely too high. Suppoſing London 


to contain a million of inhabitants, and every 


twentieth perſon to be a ſubject, the number will 
amount only to 50, ooo: but the exiſtence of even 


ſuch a ſtock as this is not at all probable. It can- 


not have exiſted from any period before the 
ſmallpox became common in London, for be- 
tween any ſuch period and the preſent time, the 
whole body of population muſt have been often 


changed; and how it can poſſibly have accumu- 


lated ſince does not appear. It has been juſt de- 
monſtrated, as fully as the evidence we are poſ- 
ſeſſed of can demonſtrate, that there ſicken of 
the ſmallpox annually, one year with another, 
about 14,000, and that 14,000 is a number equal 
to the whole innate increaſe and ingreſſion of the 
city, excepting ſuch as die in infancy of diſeaſes 
peculiar to that ſtage of life; and if the deduc- 
tion then keeps pace with the addition, where 
can be the increaſe to form the above ſuppoſed 
principal ? Eight ſubjects annually eſcaping, for 
one annually ſickening, might. perhaps be a pro- 

| per 
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per proportion forſome parts of England; but who- 
ever examines cloſely the ſtate of the city of Lon 
don, would perhaps find the proportion of twenty, . 


ſickening to one eſcaping, much nearer the matter. 
But whatever be the number this principal ſtock 


contains, or however it originated, it ſhould ſeem 
that it muſt conſiſt of two claſſes ; either ſuch as - 


are not within the reach of infection, orſuch as are 
naturally exempted from its influence. The firſt 
claſs cannot be numerous, for in London a perſon 


to be ont of the reach of infection muſt confine 
himſelf to his houſe, and admit nobody to his pre- 


ſence; and of the ſecond claſs, or natural exempts, 
it has never been imagined that there are many; 
but were they ever ſo frequent, they could not 
ſurely be endangered by inoculation. 


BARON DIMSDALE objects much to the So- 
ciety's practice, becauſe it may “ endanger the 
“lives of many unhappy perſons who may be in 


an ill ſtate of health, or unwilling to ſubmit to 
“ inoculation, and yet are unable to avoid the in- 


« fection.“ This objection would certainly be 
valid, could it be proved that the ſame perſons 
would not be equally, or indeed in a greater de- 
gree endangered by the natural diſeaſe: but the 

objection 
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. objection is futile, becauſe it cannot be 38 
by. _ *. 


Hs objects alſo, the ies of the London 
poor, their habitations in cloſe alleys, courts, 
« &c. cold and dirty; their want of neceſſaries, 
“ affiſtance and care, with regard to the exhibi- 
« tion of medicine, and the regulation of diet.“ 
Thoſe objections alſo would be valid, did not 
every one of them militate infinitely leſs againſt 
inoculation, than againſt the natural diſeaſe, the 
occurrence of which that inoculation is deſigned 
to obviate. The mildneſs of the diſtemper, in 
one caſe, muſt render all theſe circumſtances of 
much leſs conſequence than the ſeverity of it now 
renders them in the other 7. With regard how- 
ever to matter of aſſiſtance, if by aſſiſtance he 
means the attendance of nurſes, his own teſti- 


Throughout the whole of Baron Dimſdale's argumentation, 
one might ſuppoſe he was writing of ſome newly diſcovered 
country where the ſmallpox was totally unknown, inſtead of Lon- 
don where it has exiſted for centuries, 
+ The miſerable fituation of the London poor, the cloſeneſs 
of their habitations, and every other peculiar of the city that can 
tend to enhance the malignity of putrid diſeaſes, muſt operate in 
favour of inoculation ; as all theſe circumſtances muſt increaſe 
the fatality of.the natural diſtemper. 
mony 
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mony may be produced againſt him. Speaking 
of the inoculating hoſpital at Pancras, Obſerva- 
tions, page 14. he ſays, „As there is always a 
<« ſufficient number of patients who are well 
enough to aſſiſt infants and others who are un- 
able to walk about, the uſe or neceſſity for 
“ nurſes will be very ſmall in this hoſpital.” And 
further, (ſpeaking of the Society's practice, where 
he thought it would ſerve his purpoſe to intro- 
duce it, Thoughts, p. 41. Obſervations p. 133.) he 
fays, The inoculated may be divided into two 
« claſſes; one in whom the diſtemper is ſo mild 
« as to admit the parties to go abroad; the other 
« where the number of puſtules is ſo conſiderable 
«as to confine the parties at home; by far the 
« greater number will be of the firſt fort, and 
« whatever orders may be given, it will be im- 
« poſſible to reſtrain them from taking undue li- 
« berties; the children who are of an age for it 
« will be found in the ſtreets with their former 
« play-fellows, and the men and women who are 
« able will be endeavouring to get into their 
former employments, to earn a little money, 
4 without regarding the injury they may occa- 
< ſion to others.” 15 : 
THOSE 
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DPunos k who were able to go out, would ſurely 
be able to nurſe their children at home; and thoſe 
who were obliged to ſeek for employment abroad, 
would. have been obliged to have ſought it when 
| juſt recovered from the natural diſeaſe, or even 

while that diſeaſe was in their families. For it 

may perhaps be ſafely aſſerted, that no one has 
the ſmallpox in London by inoculation who would 
not otherwiſe have had it by common contagion. 

Among the dangers produced by the Society's. 

practice the Baron ranks that of the patients 

& when recovered, ſallying forth in their infected 

« cloaths.” . This is to be {ure an imprudent and, 

poſſibly, a miſchievous procedure, but it cannot 

be a tenth part ſo miſchievous as in the caſe of 
. the natural diſtemper. 


BARON DIMSDALE nevertheleſs, though he 
demonſtrates himſelf no friend to inoculation of 
the poor, ſeems to have little objection to inocu- 
lation of the rich: perhaps this is rather too lu- 
crative a branch of his own buſineſs to be rea- 
dily given up. ©, Perſons of fortune,” ſays he, 
« who inoculate at their own houſes, from a juſt 
0 ſenſe of the infectious nature of the diſeaſe, ob- 
130 | | e ſerve 
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te ſerve a moſt rdpllcin care to keep the 3nocu- | 
« lated ſeparate from others *. Whatever juſter 
ſenſe perſons of fortune may have of the, nature 
of the diſeaſe than the reſt of mankind, I do not 
know in what reſpect their care concerning it is 
ſuperior to the care of 6thers. They do not adopt 
the mode which the Baron propoſed to his Ruſſian 
Imperial Patroneſs to eſtabliſh by her ſupreme 
authority i in her own dominions: viz. © That of 
« giving public notice of their intention to ino- 
& culate; mentioning the time when the operation 
js to be performed, and alſo of their perfect re- 
« covery +.” They do not, like their anceſtors in 
the time of the plague, mark their doors with a 
croſs, nor even inſcribe them with the word 
INOCULATION in capitals. Juſt ſuch care as 
they take when the natural ſmallpox is in their 
families, they take when thoſe families are ino- 
culated; and indeed if they took more, they would 
be chargeable with abſurdity, as acting with more 
caution in caſe of a leſſer evil than of a greater I. 

4 Remarks, page 3. | + Thoughts, page 4. 

t Query, what care was taken in the two great families whoſe 
ſervants contracted the ſmallpox from inoculated patients under 
the Baron's own direction? Should thoſe ſervants have been per- 
mitted to remain in their reſpective infected families? Vide 
Obſervations, p. 57. 
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What kind of caution, however, they really uſe, 
let the Baron himſelf determine. © In London,” 
ſays he, © it has been the general cuſtom for 
« thoſe who intend to inoculate, to take into ac- 
« count all the circumſtances that may be mate- 
« rial for the conveniency of their families and 
« friends, , and theſe being ſettled to their minds, 
« few precautions are thought neceſſary reſpect- 
« ing the ſecurity of others: what paſſes previous 
« to the eruptive fever does not claim our conſi- 
« deration, ſince it is univerſally allowed that no 
infection can be communicated before that time; 
„but it is after this period the danger begins, 
and the diſeaſe may be ſpread by the intercourſe. 
« of viſitants, trades- people, waſher- women, ſer- 
c vants and others; and in a mild ſtate of the 
« diſeaſe, the frequent excurſions of the ſick by 
« way of airings, and often in hired carriages of 
various kinds, contribute greatly towards ſpread- 
K ing the infection. It would perhaps be deemed 
« a deſigned omiſſion, if the inoculators were not 
& alſo ſuppoſed to be of the number of thoſe that 
« contribute to ſpread the diſeaſe.” This ac- 
knowledgment was ſurely rather inadvertent ; it. 
is a confeſſion that the rich communicate the diſ- 
eaſe as well as the poor; that inoculating thoſe 

who 
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who can pay, is injurious to the community as 
well as inoculating thoſe who cannot. The Ba- 
ron however, it muſt be allowed, in the ſame 
work, recommends a more circumſpect conduct; 
and I moſt heartily ſecond his recommendation. 
Humanity demands our ſtricteſt attention in every 
reſpect to the health of others. Whenever the 
ſmallpox, natural or artificial, or indeed any other 
dangerous diſcaſe of a contagious nature is in a 
family, it ſhould be made known in the "neigh- 
bourhood, and if any convenient method of * 
might be uſeful, by preyenting an unneceſſary 3 
often detrimental acceſs to ſuch infected places. 
A benevolent and conſiderate perſon would not, 
in ſuch circumſtances, ſolicit his friends to viſit 
him, nor would he permit (as far as prevention 
was in his power) his children or ſervants to viſit 
thoſe of others x. 


THE Baron's intimation, ( Remarks, p. 9.) that 
4 an action for damages would lie againſt a perſon 


* The conduct of mankind in general is totally diſſimilar. In 
towns and villages the prevalence of any diſeaſe is moſt cautiouſly 
concealed, leſt it ſhould injure trade. Viſiting fick perſons is a 
practice equally frequent and injurious; it is, perhaps, ſometimes 
fatal to the —_ and often to the viſitors, 
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& who, by inoculating horned cattle for a conta- | 
< gious diſeaſe, ſhould ſpread ſuch diſeaſe in 2 
* neighbourhood,” is really curious: he has here 
| ſtepped, perhaps a little improperly, out of the 
road of phyſic into the road of law; : and although 
he does not declare his opinion, it is not difficult 
to perceiye that he would be very well pleaſed to 
ſee a proſecution commenced againſt the Society 
for inoculating the Poor +. But whatever may 
be the Baron's wiſhes, it is to be hoped there 
will always be found enough of the intelligent 
and liberal amongſt mankind, to defeat the efforts 
of prejudice and ſelf-intereſt. The Grand Jury 
of Eſſex, ſome years ago, would not prefer a 
bill of indictment againſt Mr. Sutton; and Baron 
Dimſdale might not find it an eaſy matter to in- 
troduce a bill into the Houſe of Commons for the 
ſuppreſſion of the Society's practice, nor even for 
the erection of an immenſe caſtle at Pancras to 
confine this miſchievous giant Inoculation, un- 


I + Pofbbly in this matter of the horned cattle the Baron is 
miſtaken. If any perſon were liable to an action, it ſhould ſeem 
to be the employer, not the employed, or perſon inoculating for 
hire; and the employer may ſay he has an undoubted right to 
do what he will with his own property, till the diſpoſal of it is 


taken from him by an 2 of Parliament. | 
der 
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der the management of himſelf or ſome of hs 
family &. FLOP 
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THERE is, however, a propoſed act of par- 
liament mentioned by him, for the obtainment. 
whereof I believe all the truly benevolent would 
be willing to exert their utmoſt: endeavours :/ an 
« Act to oblige every pariſh,” not © with excep+ 
tion of ſuch large places as might be thought 
« too populous to be included,” but without ex- 
ception of any place whatever, to offer inocu- 
“lation to all their poor who ſhould be willing 
to admit of it, to maintain them during their ill- 
« neſs, to employ as operator a perſon who ſhould 
& have had ſome education in medicine, either as 
« phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary; and to re- 
“new the offer once in five years r.“ 


THAT a propoſal of this kind ſhould ori- 
ginate from Baron Dimſdale is ſomething extra- 
ordinary, conſidering his inſuperable averſion 
to inoculation without general conſent ; but 


perhaps an act of the legiſlature, in his opinion, 


* Vide Thoughts, page 57, 
F Thoughts, page bo. 85 1 K 
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can ſanctify all improprieties, reconcile all con- 
tradictions, and remove all difficulties; or perhaps 
he thinks difficulties occur only in that inter- 


dicted place London, and reſpecting the Society's 


fuk : 


"PROBABLY, however, no one act of the legiſ- 
lature ever conferred ſo important and extenſive 
a benefit as ſuch an act as the abovementioned 
would confer &; but until there is a probability 
of that benefit being obtained, it is pity the par- 
tial but laudable endeayours of the Society ſhould 
be diſcouraged, eſpecially, as has been ſhewn, thoſe 
endeavours produce good, without producing any 
evil which would not otherwiſe have been pro- 


TRE Society, as I have been informed, have 
lately adopted a plan which promiſes to be of the 
_ greateſt utility. They propoſe to engage a very 
conſiderable number of medical practioners, in 


* Pariſhes might think themſelves happy in the enaction of | 


fuch a law of kind compulſion. If medical gentlemen would not 
be ſo liberal as to inoculate gratis, the expence of a whole pariſh 
inoculating would not amount to half the expence of maintaining 
a fe families in the natural diſeaſe. BY | 
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different parts of the city and ſuburbs, to inocu- 
late gratis all the poor who are willing to ſubmit 
to the operation. As a ſmall compenſation for 
his trouble and expence, each practitioner will, - 
for every five hundred ſubjects ſo inoculated, be 
preſented with a gold medal, and for every hun- 
dred with a ſilver one. The ſalutary effects of 
this procedure muſt ſoon be viſible; ; and every 
gentleman who may become intitled to the re- 
ception of the abovementioned honorary teſtimony 
of his diſintereſted readineſs to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, 
muſt contemplate it as a nobler mark of diſtinc- 
tion, than the moſt pompous titles kings or princes . 
can beſtow. _ | 


I am, S1R, with the ſincereſt regard for a perſon 
of your diſtinguiſhed philanthropy, who, at 
the riſk of your health, and the expence of 
your time, are uſing your daily endeavours 

to reſtore health and happineſs to the habi- 


tations of afflicted Poverty, 
Your moſt obedient 
London, May 
5th, 1779. 


humble Servant. 
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